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ditions of economic and intellectual life. So political science is held 
to include the study not only of the state but of the conditions essential 
to its existence and development. Yet he modestly regards it as a 
branch of the "larger study known as social science or sociology." 

Part One discusses " Social and Political Development" after the 
somewhat imaginative genetic method of many writers on early civiliza- 
tion. Part Two, entitled "The Sovereignty of the State," is con 
cerned mainly with the activities of individuals properly subject to 
governmental control. 

The remaining two-thirds of the work deals with government. Gov- 
ernments are classified, powers are separated, and each several power, 
is discussed. Of chief importance as a contribution to political thinking 
is the emphasis laid on the separation of the administrative function 
from the executive, and the treatment of the electorate as a fourth de- 
partment of government. Since the entire people of the state never 
act politically, the function of the electorate is derivative and repre- 
sentative quite as much as is that of the legislature. It would be well 
to point out, however, that this function is not coordinate with the 
other three, but an organized power of government, controlling though 
not directing the others, intermediate between them and that unorgan- 
ized power which we term the ultimate sovereign. 

Professor Dealey, by an excellent analysis of material culled from 
writers in various fields, has given a broad survey and composite picture 
which fulfills the hope expressed in his preface that the " student and 
general reader may obtain an outline of political organization and ac- 
tivity, so coordinated that he will be able to understand more clearly 
the meaning of political institutions." 

Thomas Reed Powell. 

University of Illinois. 

The Repeal of the Missouri Compromise : its Origin and 
Authorship. By P. Orman Ray. Cleveland, The Arthur H. Clark 
Company, 1909. — 315 pp. 

To one moderately well acquainted with the history of the United 
States during the "Middle Period" the proposition that anything at 
the same time new and important could be said on the subject treated 
in this volume is likely to occasion a lifting of the eyebrows and a 
compassionate smile. No topic has been more copiously exploited by 
both those who were personally concerned in the episode and those who 
have looked at it historically. Responsibility for the repeal of the 
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Missouri Compromise has been claimed on various grounds by many 
famous public men, chief among them Senators Douglas, Seward and 
Dixon. The motives assigned have been of all degrees of diversity and 
of all shades of respectability. It would have seemed a priori impossible 
that any significant person or cause concerned in the disastrous legis- 
lation could have failed of due consideration. Yet it is an undeniable 
fact that Dr. Ray, in the volume before us, has exposed the influence 
of individuals and of facts to which no previous writer has given ade- 
quate attention. 

The substance of the volume consists in a close and excellent analysis 
of state politics in Missouri prior to 1854. From this analysis it 
becomes clear that party and personal rivalries in that state played a 
decisive part in bringing the Nebraska matter to the front. This has 
been intimated in a general way in all the good histories ; but it has 
been left for Dr. Ray to give the place and date and individual's name 
in each of the local incidents that contributed to the grand result. The 
climax of his story is the demonstration that Thomas H. Benton's 
energetic campaign for reelection to the United States Senate practic- 
ally forced Senator Atchison to push the Nebraska bill to the front in 
Congress. That Atchison's need and urging were what induced Douglas 
to commit himself to the repeal of the Missouri Compromise is proved 
by Dr. Ray, not indeed with absolute conclusiveness, but by an over- 
powering array of circumstantial evidence. In view of this demonstra- 
tion no accurate history hereafter can ignore the claim of Atchison to 
an important share of the glory or odium that belongs to the origination 
of the Nebraska bill. 

Besides this central thesis of Dr. Ray's volume, it throws much inci- 
dental light on the personages and the issues of politics in the early 
fifties. Particularly interesting is the bearing of the Pacific railway 
question on the matter of organizing Kansas and Nebraska. The per- 
sonality and political methods of Benton give to the pages at various 
points the spiciness that rarely failed to attend the doughty old senator's 
activity. 

As a whole Dr. Ray's volume is both useful and interesting. It is 
the development of a doctoral thesis written under the supervision of 
Professor Hull, of Cornell University. If all doctoral dissertations were 
of the same quality the laborious scorn of newspaper critics would soon 
cease from troubling. Both Professor Hull and Dr. Ray are to be 
heartily congratulated on this monograph. 

W. A. D. 



